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ERHAPS because 

Heal’s shop is so 
distinctive and because 
they seli such beautitul 
and interesting things, 
the impression has 
grown that Heal’s is 
an expensive shop. In 
point of tact Heal’s 
prices (for example 
those quoted above) 
are no ably moderate. 
They appeal even to 
the most modest purse. 


A visit—if only for 
Heal & Son Us comparison’s sake —is 
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PLAYGOERS & DILETTANTISM 


By H. Dow 


ONNECTED with the British 

Drama League, either directly as in- 

dividual members or indirectly as 

members of one of the many affii- 
ated organizations, are thousands of people 
of both sexes, with the ladies, as usual, in an 
impressive majority. Such connexion is 
indicative of interest in Drama and the 
Stage, and our provocative purpose is to ask 
the question ‘‘ Is the interest superficially 
sincere or sincerely superficial?’’ To reply, 
somewhat enigmatically and before elabor- 
ating the somewhat obscure query, both 
superficiality and sincerity characterize the 
activities of many people connected with or- 
ganizations sometimes miscalled Playgoers’ 
Societies or Playgoers’ Clubs; for in many 
cases commercialism’s stranglehold on 
Drama and the Stage has resulted in the 
people who term themselves playgoers reso- 
lutely adhering to the decision to stay away 
from the theatre until ‘‘things are altered.’’ 
Yet one of the methods of alteration is to 
lift the standard of public taste by means 
of Playgoers’ Societies and Clubs—hence 
the association of these rebellious, inappro- 
priately named ‘ playgoers ’’ with such or- 
ganizations. Then, paradoxically, the very 


people who realize the need for reform, if 
not revolution, so far as Drama and the 
Stage are concerned, by their well-inten- 
tioned activities lay themselves open to a 
charge of being alike superficial and insin- 


cere, though there is also sincerity in 
varying degrees. 

Why do men and women, mainly of the 
middle classes, join Playgoers’ Societies? Is 
it because they wish to study theories of the 
Drama? Because they desire to master the 
first principles of dramatic criticism? Be- 
cause, realizing that there is something 
wrong with the theatre—the realization is 
the result of the exercise of ordinary common 
sense rather than the outcome of serious 
study—they wish to get down to root causes 
as an essential preliminary to their removal ? 
Because there are good plays, obtainable in 
book form, that thousands of students of 
the drama have never had an opportunity to 
see acted by a professional company, and 
because Playgoers’ Societies, especially 
those that embark upon productions, offer 
better facilities for the study of such 
plays? Or is it that some are interested in 


elocution, others in amateur acting for the 
sake of acting, others in appearing to be 
what they are not (true lovers of the drama) 
because in their particular social sphere and 
place of residence it is socially ‘‘ correct "’ 
to “‘ patronize’’ the Arts? Answers to 
these questions returned by impartial critics 
might be remaikably unanimous; they would 
most assuredly furnish material to substan- 
tiate the charge of superficiality and insin- 
cerity and to support the statement that 
there is also sinceriy. 

I merely raise these controversial points 
because throughout the country Playgoers’ 
Societies are now embarking upon work for 
the winter. In some cases the programme 
for the next six months is definitely fixed; in 
others it is fluid and liable to expansion or 
contraction as success or failure results. But 
in any case it is not too late to be self- 
critical, and I suggest as the starting-point 
the endeavour to return a candid answer to 
the question ‘‘ Am I a dilettante-player? ”’ 
Further, I allege that the answer ‘‘ I am,”’ 
will be applicable in numerous cases. The 
task of self-criticism may be uncongenial, 
but I contend that it is essential if the 
ultimate good that Playgoers’ Societies can 
dois to be done, for until there is self- 
realization of existing defects by the 
members generally it is impracticable for the 
few who constitute the mechanism of the 
organizations (assuming that the few are 
not dilettanti) to secure the maximum value 
from the general meetings of their sup- 
porters. The critical attitude is abhorrent 
to the complacently superficial individual. 
Says Ford Madox Hueffer ‘‘. . . criticism 
which has in it the essentials of valid 
criticism is not only a disintegrator, is not 
only destructive, does not even only restrain. 
If it cannot be constructive it should at 
least exhort: if, on the one hand, it must 
say, ‘ Examine into the composition and 
the past history of your pill before you 
swallow it,’ on the other hand, once the com- 
position and this history are ascertained to 
be satisfactory, it must enjoin with no 
doubting voice the deglutition. Therefore, 
the critical attitude is so much disliked, is so 
much distrusted by humanity.’’ Nevertheless, 
although the critical attitude is abhorrent, it 
is necesary. The raison d’étre of a Play- 
goers’ Society, in my opinion, is to teach 
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ciiticism. If that be granted, it will have 
admitted that at present there are 
Playgoers’ Societies that have little excuse 
for their existence as organizations that are 
fulfilling what should be their most im- 
portant function. I grant that many well- 
intentioned compile excellent 
syllabuses—on paper. I assert that in 
reality the true value of their activities is 
much lower than it need be because they 
lack both system and thoroughness. Play 
readings, | suppose, are more popular than 
papers, discussions, and debates. I know 
members of Playgoers’ Societies who, 
the guiding and restricting hand, 
would arrange for play-readings only, and 
those play-readings would be readings of 
‘* old favourites ’’ and ‘‘ popular ’’ present 
day light comedies—‘‘ entertaining, you 
know, something to make you laugh, with 
about them,”’ 
(although when a dramatic critic in one of 
the national dailies brings himself to write 
‘‘ There are two pleasant features of this 
the theatre: the prevalence of 
good by which I mean entertaining plays 

. . . ’’—-note the phrase we have italicized 

there is perhaps a little excuse, if not 
justification, for other folk exaggerating 
that particular point of view). However, 
plays chosen for reading on a system, with 
the readings followed by dissection of plot, 
construction, etc., and treated in their his- 
torical aspect would have real value, whereas 
at present readings, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, are meaningless to many who 
hear them. 

But I contend that if Playgoers’ 
Societies are to do their best work, play 
There is material 
in drama for inexhaustible study, just as 
there is in other subjects; but a common 
sense deduction from a critical examination 
of the syllabuses of many Playgoers’ Socie- 
ties is that those officers who are responsible 
for them seem to think that play-readings, 
with the intermingling of several papers, 
fully justify the existence of the organiza- 
tions and offer material help in the study 
of the Drama! Such syllabuses should 
be framed to cover the historical aspect 
of the drama—Schlegel says that no man 
can be a true critic without a_ univer- 


to be 


societies 


given 


nothing gloomy or serious 


season in 


readings are not enough. 


sality of mind which enables him by 
renouncing all personal likes and dislikes 
to adapt himself to the peculiarities of 
other ages and nations—and not only 
should this be covered, but there should be 
ample opportunity for discussion and debate 
upon all occasions. I know very well that 
an obvious retort is, ‘‘ We cannot season 
after season start with Greek Drama, and 
work up through Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion Drama to Modern Drama.’’ An 
equally obvious rejoinder is that many Play- 
goers’ Societies have never proceeded on 
such lines at all. Is it not time they did? I 
know people, misnamed ‘“‘ students of the 
Drama,’’ who had never read Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Hauptmann, Tchekov, who think 
Shaw too futile and Galsworthy too gloomy 
for attention, who refuse to consider the 
Manchester School of dramatists, who 
taboo ‘‘ the play of ideas,’’ who, in short, 
have not the slightest suggestion of that 
‘universality of mind ’’ of which Schlegel 
speaks and whose outlook is limited by the 
amount of dramatic reading they undertake, 
and that amount is very strictly limited ! 

Retort will proceed on these (and other) 
lines: ‘* What a toil you want to make of 
pleasure; highbrow bluster; we are not going 
to make ourselves miserable by wading 
through theories of Drama and histories of 
Criticism. If we entertain ourselves what 
does it matter? We must do a little good, 
and we cannot do any harm,’’ and so on. 
Well, in all spheres of activity, especially 
when propaganda enters into it, somebody 
has to do the real spade work, and I allege 
that at present dilettantish playgoers are not 
getting on with the spade work in the way 
that that work will have to be performed if 
the maximum good is to accrue from the 
existence of Playgoers’ Societies. 

Let, then, the slogan be: ‘‘ Eliminate 
superficiality, broaden sincerity,’’ or, in 
other words, ‘‘ Get down to work and do it 
in earnest.”’ 





The Secretary of the Unnamed Society 
informs us that the Society is ready to con- 
sider for production plays of a decorative 


nature. 
Mr. W. 
lowfield, 


MSS. of such plays may be sent to 
Grimmond, 38, Lorne Grove, Fal- 
Manchester, 
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DRAMA AT THE CELTIC CONGRESS 


By Eric J. Patterson 


VERY year now representatives of 

the Celtic Beagles gather together 

in Congress to explore and discuss 

their national and international des- 
tinies and in the realisation of their race 
brotherhood to develop a fuller and wider 
sense of their commonwealth. They come 
from Ireland and Wales, from Scotland, Corn- 
wall, Brittany, and the Island of Home Rule 
called Mann, and each year they meet in one 
or other of these countries. This year they 
met in the Isle of Man; next year, if the 
fates and certain politicians are kind, they 
hope to meet in Dublin. 

Modern party politics are not in order in 
their discussions, because the ideal is union 
in separation, not turmoil in unity, and so 
the subjects are mostly what certain people 
would call by the horrid name of cultural. 
There is a tendency, therefore, nationally to 
look to the past as the inspiration for the 
future and to find in the giants of legend 
the heroes of race (which is no doubt a better 
thing than finding them in successful pro- 
fiteers). The speakers, however, in the very 
animated discussion on the Irish and other 
Celtic Drama found quite enough material 
in the present and last few years to keep 
them occupied beyond the time for the 
closure. As elsewhere the creative impulse 
is finding its expression in the people’s 
theatre. Nationality is speaking to us, at- 
tempting to speak through the Drama, but 
the question which divided the Congress was 
in what language it should speak: in Eng- 
lish or one of the Celtic -tongues. The 
Abbey Theatre for example has produced, 
or is the culmination of a very remarkable 
movement which has given us a very wonder- 
ful drama; and it has put all of us in its 
debt : but the sad thought to many Irishmen 
is that all the plays which it has produced, 
with the exception of one in the Irish lan- 
guage by Dr. Douglas Hyde (and perhaps 
one or two others) have been given in Eng- 
lish. Speakers from Wales maintained that 
the only possible language for Welsh plays 
was Welsh. On the other hand there were 
some who essayed that if the drama in 
English succeeded in unlocking the treasures 
of the Celtic heart, as they believed it did, it 
Was serving its true purpose. 

No one, at a Celtic Congress at any rate, 
would deny the right of that country which 


has given us Yeats and Synge, Lady Gre- 
gory and the Abbey Theatre, to open a dis- 
cussion on the Drama! _ So it fell to the lot 
of Mr. Lennox Robinson to read the paper 
of the day. He spoke generally of the Irish 
Drama and of the Abbey Theatre in particu- 
lar; of its beginnings, of the reasons for its 
success ; of its struggles in the face of adver- 
sity and its services to art and Ireland. He 
told how tradition was maintained, so that 
when actors who had made their name left 
worthy successors were found to take their 
place. 

After Mr. Lennox Robinson, other mem- 
bers of the Congress spoke of what was 
being done in their different lands, and of 
their hopes and ambitions for the future. 
An Ulster speaker or a speaker from Ulster 
and an author of several plays spoke of the 
Ulster theatre movement (and here it may 
be said that a well-known Irish writer seems 
to think that Irish Unity may be revealed 
to Irishmen through the mirror of the 
National Drama). 

The Congress had the opportunity of see- 
ing two short Manx plays during its stay in 
the Isle of Man. The Drama is yet in its 
beginnings there. The people have an un- 
usual amount of histrionic talent; but the 
dramatists have yet very much to learn. 
They have not yet gog the technique of play 
writing, and one of them must beware of 
missing the inspiration of Ireland by trying 
to imitate the Irish School, for there are 
cases where imitation ceases to be the high- 
est form of flattery and becomes the most 
subtle form of annoyance. 

And what of Scotland? Well Scotland 
seems to lag behind other countries in the 
matter of the theatre. Perhaps some Scot 
will dispute this fact, and tell us why it is so? 





The Sheffield Playgoers’ Society is pro- 
ducing during the Autumn, the winning 
plays in their recent competition, viz. : 
‘* Rude Martha,”’ a four-act drama by Miss 
Bertha Graham and a one-act comedy, ‘‘The 


Brown Velvet Skirt,’’ by Mrs. Phyllis 
MacBride. The date for receiving plays for 
their next competition is January rst, 1922. 
All particulars concerning the competition 
may be obtained from Miss Frances Mercier, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Sheffield Play- 
goers’ Society. 
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HE programme of the Third Year 
of the British Drama League 
opens with some important items 
for which we invoke the special 

attention of our members. First of all, the 
Annual Autumn Conference of the Affiliated 
Societies has been fixed for Friday and 
Saturday, November 25-26, at Sheffield, by 
kind invitation of the Sheffield Playgoers. 
The full programme of the Conference will 
be issued together with our November 
number, but in the meantime we can say 
that Miss Radford and the Committee of her 
Society have made some most interesting ar- 
rangements which should render the Confer- 
ence a most attractive one. The business 
meeting of the Delegates will be held on the 
Saturday afternoon. Will those who intend 
tu be present kindly remember that notice of 
any Resolution which they wished placed 
upon the Agenda, should be in our hands as 
soon as possible, so that the Agenda may be 
sent out together with the Programme of the 
Conference. Business can be much more 
usefully conducted when those attending a 
meeting have been informed well beforehand 
of the subjects to be discussed. 


The holiday months have not been spent 
idly by many members of the League. The 
Glastonbury Festival School drew many 
visitors to that ancient town towards the end 
of August, and besides the more essential 
musical events, there were dramatic read- 
ings by Mr. John Drinkwater and by Mr. 
Laurence Housman, and the production of 
a very delightful musical play by Miss 
Baretti of Bristol. At Stroud, in connec- 
tion with the Cotswold Festival, a meeting 
was held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Masefield. Mr. Charles McEvoy, 
Mrs. Hicks Beach, and Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth spoke on the value of peasant drama 
and on the aims of the League. 


The Plays and Publications Committee 
are engaged in settling the details of a 
scheme by which it is hoped to assist the 
Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford in the 
publication of a series of new modern plays 
on terms especially advantageous to mem- 
bers of the League and of Affiliated 
Societies. The scheme will entail the co- 
operation of all members of the Drama 
League, and the details, we hope, will be 
worked out in time for discussion at the 
Sheffield Conference. 

S 

We have been requested by the Ministry 
of Health to publish the following ex- 
tract from the report of a  Depart- 
mental Committee appointed to investigate 
the causes and prevention of Blindness. 
Dealing with the injuries to the sight 
of actors and actresses the Committee 
‘trace the trouble to the use of open arc 
lights without diffusing screens. They 
find that some transient eye injuries have 
thus been caused, but that there is no 
evidence of permanent damage to sight. 
They state that the evidence given them is 
to the effect that unscreened arcs are not 
only unnecessary but give less satisfactory 
photographic results, and the Incorporated 
Association of Kinematograph Manufac- 
turers have given an undertaking to the 
Minister of Health that its members will not 
permit the use of open-are lights without 
filters in their studios. The Committee 
accept this undertaking, but point out that 
the industry is in a state of development and 
that research is needed as to the best types 
of lamp required.”’ 
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TWO RECENT DRAMAS 


Reviewed by F. 


Mary Stuart: A Play by John Drinkwater. 

Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare: A Play in Five Episodes by 

H. F. Rubinstein & Clifford Bax. With 

a Preface by Professor A. W. Pollard. 

Benn Brothers, Ltd. 5s. net. 

When Mr. Drinkwater wrote the play that 
drew all London to an_ out-of-the-way 
suburban theatre, and that is now reviving 
the classic traditions of the Lyceum, 
he was (so far as I know) the first to 
dramatise the career of Abraham Lincoln. 
In re-creating the figure of Mary Stuart, he 
has had many predecessors, among them 
Schiller and Swinburne, not to speak of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett in the allied field of his- 
torical romance. But by a strikingly 
original device, Mr. Drinkwater has given 
from the outset a distinctive setting and 
significance to the familiar story. Instead 
of carrying us back straightway to sixteenth 
century Holyrood, he opens his scene in a 
private house in Edinburgh, some twenty 
years ago. John Hunter, whose young wife 
has just confessed to him that she loves 
another man, is seeking the sympathy of his 
elderly friend, Andrew Boyd. But Boyd, 
instead of joining in his indignant outbursts 
against Margaret, gives an interpretation of 
her conduct that infuriates and bewilders the 
husband. Margaret is one of the women 
who are great lovers, ‘‘ who can some- 
times love so well that no man’s nature can 
contain all that they have to give.’’ Such a 
woman was the Mary Stuart, a large oil 
painting of whom hangs over Boyd’s fire- 
place. But this ‘‘ woman of great wit ’”’ 
had ‘‘ nothing better coming to her than a 
scented pimp, a callow fool and a bully. 
They should have been three great princes, 
masters of men.’’ Hunter thinks his friend 
is moonstruck. ‘*‘ Mary Stuart can tell me 
nothing | say ’’—and therewith the Queen 


herself stands on the terrace, crying, ‘‘ Boy, 
| can tell you everything.”’ 

Hereupon the modern scene and person- 
ages vanish, and Mary Stuart is seen asleep 
in her room in Holyrood on the evening of 
March the ninth, 1566, dreaming of the 


‘““ poor boy ’? who will not listen to her in 
the days to come. It is a subtle coup de 
thédtre, an impressive reminder of how the 
generations are linked each to each. But it 


S. Boas, D.Litt. 


predetermines completely the parts that the 
chief characters are to play. If Mary is to 
be the unsatisfied grande amoureuse, her 
lovers, Riccio, Darnley, Bothwell, must be, 
in her own words, ‘‘ a poor shabby com- 
pany.”’ And even Mr. Drinkwater’s skill 
cannot prevent us from feeling that these 
historic figures become unduly dwarfed. 
Whatever their weaknesses or vices, they 
have caught something of tragic grandeur 
from the great events of which they were 
part, and we cannot lightly accept a trans- 
valuation which lowers them to exalt— 

‘* This Mary’s best magnificence 

Of the great lover’s mind. 

But if we take them at Mr. Drinkwater’s 
estimate, it is Darnley that he brings again 
most successfully to life. This most un- 
kingly King of Scotland, with his pride and 
his meanness, his folly and his cunning, and 
the dominant ‘‘ streak of beastliness ’’ that 
fills his mind with foul thoughts and his 
mouth with foul words, is the most vital per- 
sonality in the play. Mincing, creeping, 
plotting, he takes hold of our imagination 
far more than Riccio or Bothwell. Even 
Mary herself, by virtue of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
conception, moves us not as a woman or a 
queen, but a type of eternal and unsatisfied 
passion. There is an infinite depth of mean- 
ing in her simple words as she looks upon 
Riccio’s body after the murder which ends 
the play, ‘‘ Let him be taken away. This is 
his poor little tragedy—mine remains.’’ And 
the ghostly echo, as the curtain falls, of the 
voices of to-day in the prologue, forbids us 
to forget that the tragedy of Mary Stuart, 
as here interpreted, ‘‘ remains ’’ for ever. 
This is typical of Mr. Drinkwater’s art. 
Probably no other living dramatist could 
have given with such austere restraint of 
phrase, and such economy of means—the 
action is one continuous whole—so indivi- 
dual a rendering of the immortal story of 
Holyrood. I hope that we shall soon have 
the opportunity of seeing it on the London 
stage. 


” 


Messrs. Rubinstein and Clifford Bax in 
their Shakespeare: A Play in Five Episodes, 
may have been inspired by the example of 
Mr. Drinkwater. But they have been more 
greatly daring in choice of subject. In the 
case of Abraham Lincoln and Mary Stuart 
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there is a mass of authenticated facts, 
which the dramatist may interpret as he 
thinks well. But of Shakespeare, the man, 
as distinct from the playwright, our know- 
ledge is so fragmentary and disconnected, 
that the attempt to bring him ‘“‘ in his habit 
as he lived ’’ upon the stage is peculiarly 
hazardous. It is no small achievement of 
the authors that (if | may judge from my 
own experience) they should succeed in 
‘\ gripping ’’ their readers as they gripped 
Professor Pollard with whom it was left in 
type-written form. And | feel confident that 
in presentation the play would be even more 
effective—as it should be—than in print. 

Not that it is all equally ingenious and 
plausible. The authors present five episodes 
in Shakespeare’s career. The first is dated 
September, 1592, when he was a young 
actor, with the manuscript of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ’’ still in his pocket, and when 
Marlowe was about to crown his fame as a 
dramatist by the production of Edward II. 
We see Henslowe, the close-fisted, driving 
a harsh bargain with spendthrift Kit for the 
rights of the unfinished masterpiece, beating 
him down from ten crowns to eight, though a 
moment later he puts down, unwillingly 
enough, the former sum for a ruff and other 
‘*trash.’’ This is a capital opening which 
gets more completely home than the mock 
rivalry between Shakespeare, the married 
man, and Ned Alleyne for the hand of Joan, 
Henslowe’s step-daughter. Could _ the 
‘** gentle ’’ Will have conceived of such an 
impudent trick even to get Henslowe to give 
a trial to his first original play? But 
Joan’s prayer that in requital he may lose 
his heart to ‘‘a woman without mercy, 
without scruple,’’ is answered out of hand 
by the appearance at the end of the episode 
of ‘‘ The Dark Lady ”’ of the Sonnets, and 
Shakespeare’s cry, ‘‘ Who is that world’s 
wonder ’’ ? 

It is the Dark Lady (Rosaline), rather 
than Shakespeare himself, who is the pro- 
tagonist of Episodes II. and III., wherein 
the authors both in dramatic conception and 
technique reach their highest level. In the 
former episode, Will, aged 32, and busy 
with Romeo and Juliet, is completely the 
slave of his enchantress, who yet is jealous 


’ 


of the ‘* good woman at Stratford,’’ and, 
with better cause, of the child Hamnet. 


The scene in which the Dark Lady, to con- 
vince her lover of her powers as a player, 





impersonates his wife, and gossips about 


his son, is written with really infectious 
gusto, from which we are whirled into 
tragedy by the true tidings of Hamnet’s 
death. 


Episode III. is laid on the stage of the 


Globe Theatre in 1602, where Hamlet is 
being rehearsed, with Mr. W. H. and the 


Dark Lady on the stage. The poet, heart- 
broken by his mistress’s disloyalty with the 
young lord, adapts the closet-scene in the 
play to his own situation. He takes the 
part of Hamlet himself, and by _ verbal 
changes in the text, which leave the prompter 
gasping, he seeks to wring the heart of Rosa- 
line with the reproaches flung by the Prince 
at his mother. But he merely sends her to 
‘*ranting was so tedious,’’ and she 
calls for Kemp, whose ditties in the grave- 
yard scene move her to helpless laughter. 
The combination in this episode of elements 
from the Sonnets, Hamlet, and the work-a- 
day occupations of the Globe Company is 
remarkably adroit and effective. 

The fourth episode, laid at the house of 
Montjoy, the Huguenot wig-maker, in 1608 
is not on the same level. Shakespeare on 
the brink of suicide, and venting his rage 
against the world in ‘‘ the last will and testa- 
ment of me, Thersites Modernus ”’ is not a 
convincing figure; and heaven alone knows 
why Ben Jonson, of all men, should carry 
off Judith Shakespeare from Stratford to 
wean her father from her melancholy. — In 
the last episode, at New Place, in 
January, 1616, the poet’s mood has settled 
into cynical disillusion. ‘‘ A young poet ”’ 
who has journeyed to Stratford in a 
spirit of hero-worship, is shocked to find 
that Shakespeare is, unlike Ben Jonson, 
careless about the fate of his plays, and 
is dumbfounded when he learns that the 
dramatist has sanctioned Judith’s marriage 
to Thomas Quincy, only on condition that 
he will write no more verses and will not 
Even Pope when 
he declared that Shakespeare ‘‘ for gain, 
not glory, wing’d his roving flight,’’ fell im- 
measurably short of this paradoxical finale 
which Messrs. Rubinstein and Bax must have 
written tongue in cheek. But in its sheer 
audacity there is a virtue, and it sets us 
wondering anew what manner of man it 
was who spent in New Place the all too short 
evening of his matchless day. 


sleep, his 


set foot in a play-house. 
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A COTSWOLD FESTIVAL. 


TROUD, the centre of the activities of 

the Cotswold Players, is one of the 

most conservative of places. It took 

a long time for their embryo reper- 
tory Company to get a foothold on_ the 
ladder of public understanding, but that 
having been won, they have made a further 
bg climb by giving the neighbourhood a 
Festival of Drama from September ‘%16th- 
18th in which three Community Theatre 
Companies took part. 

‘The Iphigenia in Tauris’ in Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray’s version was admir- 
ably acted by the Hill Players of Boar’s 
Hill, and worked the Festival up to a 
splendid climax. Miss Penelope Wheeler 
gave a beautiful performance in the name 
part, and the production which she directed 
was well-nigh flawless. One was enabled 
to see by the admirable performance of the 
Cotswold Players (their President is Mr. 
John Mansfield) how varied and extensive 
has become their repertoire, for on account 
of the unavoidable defection of the Sap- 
perton Players they added ‘‘ The Cheerful 
Tramp,’’ a clever interlude by Constance 
Smedley, and ‘‘Waterloo,’’ by Conan Doyle, 
to the four plays in which they were already 
billed to appear. The spectacle included 
most of the plays with which they had toured 
the villages for a few months past. Lady 
Darwin’s ‘‘ The Letter,’’ was given for the 
first time on any stage, while a period play 
of the Civil War, ‘‘ The Breaking Point,”’ 
introduced local colour and a local author, 
Mr. H. Atkinson. ‘‘ Lonesome Like,’’ by 
Harold Brighouse, produced a few years 
ago by the Liverpool Repertory Company, 


was very well received, and ‘‘ Cured by 
Caroline,’’ is a farce from the pen of H. O. 
Barnett, another local author. Mr. T. 


Hannam-Clark, the Director of the Players, 
produced all the plays, and acted in five of 
them, and he must, among the successes of 


his other parts, be specially congratulated: 


on a sympathetic rendering of Corporal 
Brewster in ‘*‘ Waterloo.’’ 

The Oakridge Players, under Mr. W. 
G. Simmonds, were responsible for 
and gave a very creditable performance in 
depicting the comedy of a false rumour that 
grew to alarming proportions. 


A THEATRICAL HISTORY. 


VERY serious’ student of the 
Drama is familiar with the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Theatrical Art’’ by Dr. 
Karl Mantzius, of which five 
volumes had appeared before the war. 
The work has just been completed by the 
publication of the sixth volume, which 
brings the History down to the romantic 
revival at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In the absence of an _ encyclo- 
pedia of Theatrical Art worthy of rank 
with such works as Bryant’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Painters ’’ or Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Music,’’ the present volume may be re- 
garded as the most exhaustive compendium 
of theatrical information that has _ been 
published. The son of a_ distinguished 
actor at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, 
Mantzius joined in 1883 the company of the 
theatre, playing leading parts in plays of all 
kinds. In the words of Mr. William Archer, 
who contributes an introduction to the 
whole work: ‘*. . . . Dr. Mantzius 
does not profess to write a history of the 
Drama, but of Theatrical Art. In other 
words, he studies literary developments 
only in so far as they are affected by, and 
in their turn react upon, the actual processes 
of representation. And to this task he brings, 
not only diligent and comprehensive study, 
but a practical knowledge of the conditions 
of theatrical representation in which too 
many of the scholars who have dealt with 
the history of ancient, medizeval and 
Renaissance drama have been obviously 
deficient. ig 
The volumes, which are published by 
Messrs. Duckworth, are freely illustrated, 
and we can recommend the history both as a 
necessary feature in any theatrical library 
and as an excellent general introduction to 
the Art of the Stage throughout the ages. 





Miss Elizabeth Blake, who has recently 
completed her course at Miss_ Rosina 
Fillippi’s dramatic school has a small com- 
pany of players who are ready to tour 
villages and small towns. Performances 
are given for a fee and hospitality to the 
company. Full details can be obtained from 
Miss Blake at ‘‘ The Old House,’’ Crew- 
kerne, Somerset. 













































































ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM 
PERFORMED BY THE MARLOWE 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY AT CAMBRIDGE 

AUGUST 3rd—6th. 
HEN the Marlowe Society an- 
nounced that for their forthcom- 
ing production Arden of Faver- 


sham had been chosen there 
was severe criticism of two 
kinds. First there were the usual scof- 
fers who profess to believe that the 


Society produces Elizabethan plays in order 
to give itself a cachet, and not for the 
dramatic value to be found in them: but 
ever with us. With the second 
elass of critics it was much harder to cope: 
they were those in our own camp who knew 
something of Elizabethan work and who 
pointed out quite truly that there were many 
better plays still untried, and that such plays 
to be a stage success must stand on their 
own merits and not merely depend on anti- 
quarian interest. The answer is_ that 
\rden is far the average of Eliza- 
bethan work: it has been thought to be 
Shakespeare’s by no less a critic than Swin- 
burne, and it is profoundly interesting in that 
it is a ‘‘bourgeois” tragedy concerned with 
middle-class life, and more suitable than 
other plays on the same lines, such as the 
Yorkshire Tragedy or The Woman Killed 
with Kindness. Moreover, it is a play in a 
sense as yet wholly untouched by the Mar- 
lowe Society. It is a ‘‘ naked tragedy,” as 
the Epilogue states, ‘‘wherein no filed points 
are foisted in to make it pleasing to the ear 
or eye,’ and on these lines it was staged. 

The sole stage ‘“‘ effect’ was the scene 
in the fog where a realistic result was pro- 
duced by an ingeniously lighted white gauze 
curtain which at the line, 


these are 


above 


See how the sun hath cleared the foggy mist, 
back curtain 
fantastically painted with a 
sun shining on open country. 
rhe full stage was used in three scenes and 
slight modifications of the centre door up the 
stage gave ample variety. The scenes not 


rolled 


cleverly 


away to disclose a 
and 


radiant 


NEWS FROM NORTH & SOUTH 


requiring a full stage were given before a 
number of curtains painted conventionally. 
The staging and scenery was specially de- 
signed and painted for the performance, and 
were eminently successful. 

Owing to the time of year and the absence 
of many of our members, we had to find a 
play with a small cast, and that could be 
rehearsed quickly and produced with the 
minimum of scenery and dressing. Thus 
we had strictly practical reasons in our 
choice of Arden. Rehearsals lasted roughly 
three weeks and took about two hours every 
evening. 

The chief character is Alice Arden, and 
this might seem to throw doubt on the wis- 
dom of choosing a play wherein the whole 
structure and effect depends on a woman— 
for our female parts are always taken by 
men. But those whose ideas of such a 
metamorphosis are confined to the grotesque 
travesties to be seen in the modern drawing- 
room drama can have no idea of how ade- 
quately a young man can play an Elizabethan 
heroine. Indeed it surely is arguable that 
those parts being written to be acted by 
young men can be better played by them, 
and true it is, as Professor Raleigh says, 
that the decay of the poetic drama dates 
from the admission of women to the stage. 
Space does not admit of any critique of the 


acting; but it may be said that the tout- 
ensemble of the cast was excellent, and 
showed good and careful production. It 


came as a surprise to find how largely the 
comic element obtruded itself : to the reader 
the effect is one of sombre and sustained 
gloom. But the more one saw of the play, 
the more one became convinced that the four 
or five attempts at murder could not but be 
comic after the first failure, and this fact in 
itself lent even greater dramatic effect to the 
murder scene itself—the best scene in the 
play. The murderers even proved to be 
quite likeable fellows, and had about them, 
so it seemed to some of us, at least a touch 
of Pistol and the immortal Bardolph. Some 
of the tragic passages dragged owing to the 
pedestrian quality of the verse, which how- 
ever, occasionally flamed up into splendid 
poetry. 
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In conclusion, we can only say that if the 
audiences as a whole enjoyed themselves one 
tithe as much as the performers—we are 
satisfied. 

The Society intends its next production to 
take place in March, 1922. The play is as 
yet not definitely decided on, but when it is 
we hope many will come to Cambridge and 
witness it. 


LANCASHIRE CATHOLIC PLAYERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

This Society, whose President is His Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Salford, and whose Vice- 
President is His Lordship the Bishop of 
Sebastopolis, announce the following pro- 
ductions :— 

Everyman, Sept. 27th to 30th, 1921. 

The Higher Court, Nov. 8th to 11th. 

The Wolf of Gobbio, Dec. 20th to 23rd. 

The Gods of the Mountain, Feb. 21st to 24th, 1922. 

The Upper Room, April 4th to 7th. 

All the performances will be given in Man- 
chester. Information can be obtained from 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. F. E. 
Doran, 46, Carrill Drive, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


NORTH LONDON GROUP. 


The North London Group of the British 
Drama League was formed some _ 18 
months ago. Since that date the Group 
has met with a good measure of success, 
and produced the following plays :— 

She Stoops to Conquer. 
The Money Spider. 

The Merchant of Venice. 
The Liars. 

They now have in preparation a quadruple 
bill to be produced at the Northern Poly- 
technic Holloway Road, N.7., on Saturday, 
8th October, 1921. The prices of admission 
are 2/4 and 1/3. Tickets can be obtained 
from Miss Noble, 54, Mildway Road, N.1, 
or Mr. Frederic Tomlin, 40, Jackson Road, 
N.7, and the Group will be glad of any sup- 
port from members of the League. The bill 
is composed of 

Michael, by Leo Tolstoy. 

The Escape, by E. V. Parr. 

Waiting for the Bus, by Gertrude Jennings, 
The Bathroom Door, by Gertrude Jennings. 

The Costumes to be used in ‘‘ Michael ”’ 
have been designed and executed by the 
members themselves. 


Miss Sybil Thorndike has recently 
accepted the presidency of this Group, 
and is ably supported by Mr. William H. 
Harris, F.L.A., Chief Librarian for the 
Borough of Islington. Progress is at pre- 
sent rather difficult in the Borough, but 
the members of the Group are endeavour- 
ing to encourage the Art of the Theatre 
both for its own sake and as a means of 
intelligent recreation among all classes of 
the community. 

Honorary or acting members will be 
warmly welcomed and should communicate 
i1 the first instance with Mr. Frederic 
Tomlin, 40, Jackson Road, N.7. 


GREAT WALTHAM. 

The Great Waltham players started their 
career in November of last year, and 
shortly afterwards a friend remarked to the 
hon. secretary, ‘* I suppose you will soon be 
acting Shakespeare.’’ ‘‘ Not yet awhile,’’ 
was the amused reply; ‘‘ we have some way 
to travel before that!’’ And yet when the 
Women’s Institute asked for a pastoral play 
for their out-door meeting in July, what, it 
was agreed, could be more fitting than some 
scenes from ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’? The actors, fairies and elves all 
worked with a will; the rehearsals were all 
held in the open air, and so keen was the 
whole company that they needed little or no 
prompting at the performances. The dresses 
were partly loaned by the V.D.S. and 
partly the work of the stage-manager; the 
effect may be seen to some extent in the ac- 
companying photographs. But the charm 
of the scene was in the colouring. The 
dainty white fairies, tiny green-coated elves, 
Puck in his suit of flame-colour contrasting 
with the sober garb of the clowns, and all 
set off by the simple background of blue sky 
and green lawn—a truly Shakespearian 
stage. And the enthusiasm of the players, 
great and small! They didn’t act, they just 
lived it all! So successful was the first per- 
formance that neighbouring villages begged 
the players to act for them at various out- 
door fétes, and on one occasion the audience 
numbered nearly 2,000. It would be hard 
to say who enjoyed the play most, per- 
formers or lookers-on, but one thing is cer- 
tain, when next the Great Waltham Players 
act any scenes from Shakespeare, there will 
be no difficulty in drawing up the cast, so 
eager are they all to ‘‘ do it again.”’ 
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THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ THEATRE. 
BY IRENE HENTSCHEL. 


At the end of our first season we can look around 
and take stock. I use the simile with great delibera- 
tion, for what we have hoped to start is a real 
** Play Shop.’’ The theatre is the only business 
where the buyer may not see his wares beforehand, 
and by our audition matinées we are trying to a 
certain extent to remedy this. We hope to be to the 
theatrical industry what the trade show is to the 
cinema. 

But, perhaps, the point of view that appeals to us 
most is that of the author. The managers are great 
men, they are often rich, they can afford to make 
mistakes. Not so the playwrights. How often do 


we bemoan the dearth of young dramatists? But 
what encouragement have we ever given them, 
and what chance to learn their trade? When your 


first novel is published the publisher is not taking 
an overwhelming risk in bringing it out. But your 
first play may involve some manager in thousands 
of pounds loss. No wonder they are cautious. No 
wonder they prefer to back known favourites. They 
are uncertain of these newcomers. ‘“* Reads all right, 
but how will it play?’’ That is where we say, 
** Step in and we'll show you.”’ 

The second gain to the author is that he sees his 
work in the milieu for which it was intended. Un- 
he can witness the reaction of his audience to 
certain effects, he will stay just where he was, 
and his second play will probably be no better than 
his first. One thing that all our authors have said 
to us is this, ‘* Whether this play is ever booked 
or not, it has been well worth while, for it has taught 
me where I went wrong.” 

But business on the whole has been brisk, con- 
sidering how newly opened the shop. Managers have 
come to inspect the goods, and we are in active 
negotiation about quite a large number of the plays 
we have produced, and the shop hopes in the com- 
ing season to be able to offer some particularly 
attractive goods. 

Like everything else the scheme has to be fin- 
anced. So far our system has been to work on a 
fifty fifty basis, sharing the expense with the author 
and shouldering the burden of risk. It is well 
known that to-day everything theatrical is enor- 
mously expensive, but we have made it our first 
duty to cut down these expenses and to watch every 
halfpenny. This does not mean that a play need 
be badly produced, badly set or badly acted. 

Nowadays, the majority of players are so keen 
on their work that they are ready to give their ser- 
Secondly, taste goes further than money in 
setting a stage, and we have been lucky in getting 
the co-operation of artists and in many cases the 
loan of valuable furniture and properties. Finally, 
the person who gives one haphazard “‘ special ”’ 
matinée may get ‘* done,’’ but societies that make a 
habit of it, can get better terms, find that they get 
to know the market price of each thing, and where 
to get the best value. 

We set out on our new season with high hopes 
and, better still, with some splendid plays. But, of 


less 


vices. 


(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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Mon., Oct. 3 at 7.30 RICHARD THE SECOND. 

Tues » at 7.30 Theatre lent to Morley College for 
Prizegiving. 

Wed. .. 5 at 7.30 Richard the Second. 

Thurs. ,, 6 at 2.0 ” ” 

” ». 6 at 7.30 LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 
Fri. » 7? at 7.30 Richard the Second. 
Sat. 8 at 2.30 CARMEN (Bizet) 

* » 8at 7.30 LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 

Mon., Oct. 10 at 7.30 Richard the Second. 

Tues. » llat80 LECTURE—‘* FLYING FOR _ BUSI- 
NESS AND PLEASURE,” by Major 
W. T. Blake. 

Wed. ,, 12 at 7.30 Richard the Second. 

Thurs. ,, 13 at 2.0 ” ” 

9” » 13 at 7.30 FAUST (Gounod) 
Fri. » 14 at 7.30 Richard the Second. 
Sat. 1 at22 § , ” 

” » 15 at 7.30 FAUST (Gounod) 

Mon., Oct. 17 at 7.30 AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Tues. » 18 Announcement later. 

Wed. » 19 at 7.30 As You Like It. 

Thurs. ,, 20 at 2.0 ” ” 

Zs * 90 at 7.30 CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA  (Mas- 

cagni). 
PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 

Fri. » 21 at 7.30 As You Like It. 

Sat. » 22 at 2.30 FAUST (Gounod) 

o » 22 at 7.30 CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and 

PAGLIACCI. 

Mon., Oct. 24 at 7.30 MACBETH. 

Tues. » 25 Announcement later. 

Wed. » 26 at 7.30 Macbeth 

Thurs. ,, 27 at 2.0 9 

” » 27 at 7.30 MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Mozart). 
Fri. » 28 at 7.30 Macbeth 
Sat. » 29 at 2.30 9 

” » 29 at 7.30 MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Mozart). 

Mon, Oct. 31 at 7.30 Macbeth 

Tues. Nov. 1 Announcement later. 

Wed. » 2 at 7.30 Macbeth 

Thurs. ,, 3 at 2.0 ” 

Pa » 3 at 7.30 LOHENGRIN (Wagner) 

Fri. » 4 at 7.30 Macbeth 

Sat. » 6 at 2.30 CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA § (Mas 
cagni) 

PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 

% » 5 at 7.30 LOHENGRIN (Wagner) 

Mon., Nov. 7 at 7.30 WAT TYLER, by Halcott Glover 
(First Public Performance). 

Tues. . 8at 80 LECTURE—‘ PEASANT ART IN 
SLOVAKIA.” By Mdme.  Vander- 
velde. 

Wed. 9 at 7.30 Wat-Tyler 

Thurs. 10 at 2.0 *» 

” +» 10 at 7.30 IL TROVATORE (Verdi). 

Fri. 11 at 7.30 Wat-Tyler 

Sat. . 12 at 2.30 ” 

” » 12 at 7.30 IL TROVATORE (Verdi). 
course, we still need lots of workers. We should 


like your money, but we are not content with that! 
We want your service. Every fresh recruit brings 
us a gift of personality and suggestion that is in- 
valuable. We want, with your help, to make this 
scheme a real service to the playwright and we 
believe that it can be done. Note that 52, Acacia 
Road, N.W., will find us. 
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Costumes & Designs 








TOM HESLEWOOD 


TOM HESLEWOOD ERIC COW LEY 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


We supply Costumes for London and Provincial pro 


ductions, Amateur Theatricals & Fancy Dress Balls 


Members of the BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


will receive special attention 


All the costumes used by the late Mr Hi. B. Irving 


in his productions have recently been added to our stock 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— a _— 


4432 Gerrard 
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THE 
Saturday Review 
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£1 10 4 per ann. 


post free 


9 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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If you like “ Drama’’—fill up this Form. 
Please send me ‘*‘ DRAMA’ monthly as issued, 

for which I enclose postal subscription of 7 6, for 

Twelve numbers beginning with the May jissue 

Name 

Address 

To the Publisher of ‘*‘ DRAMA,"’ 

10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A LIST OF 101 
COMMENDABLE PLAYS 


Compiled by the Plays and Publications Committee of the British Drama League for 


the use of Community Theatres, Schools and Dramatic Groups in Town and Country 


With Coloured Cover by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 


An authoritative guide to the dramatic literature of ancient and modern times, with practical notes on production, etc. 


Price ls. 6d. net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Special terms to Members of the Drama League, see page 60 of this issue 








Y our 
Privilege 


As a Member of The British Drama League 
it is your privilege to recommend for 
membership in the League any of your 
friends or acquaintances who would 
benefit thereby and who could help us in 
the good work. 

It might be said that this is not only a 
privilege but also a duty, and we appeal 
for your prompt and hearty interest in 
strengthening our organization. 

Will you speak about the League’s work 
and its claims to your friends? Will 
you send us their names so that we may 
get in touch with them direct and invite 
them to join us in this interesting and 
helpful work ? 

Just fill in and decach the coupon, post it 
to Headquarters, and we will send full 
particulars by return. 


Membership Fee includes Subscription 
to the Magazine 


snag onc ania se piceelsa acdsee cela eae 1921. 


To the Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


I nominate the following for membership in the 
League : 


Name... 


Address 


Name 
\ddress 
Name. 


Address 


Nominating Member : 


Name... 


Address 











